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Introduction 


The Civil War is one of the most important topics 
in American history. All students study it at some point 
in their education. To learn more about the war, they 
study the causes, the generals, the battles and tactics, 
weapons, statistics, and even the food. What is often 
missing from these studies is a focus on local history. 
The purpose of this book is to examine the Civil War 
through the points of view of local citizens, their opin¬ 
ions, and their involvement. And it presents how our 
ancestors in central Illinois participated in the nation's 
efforts to sustain the Union. 
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McLean County When the War Began 



1860 McLean County 

Almost 28,000 people 
made McLean County their 
home. Its largest town, 

Bloomington, was the eighth 
largest city in the state and 
had a population of over 

7,000 people. Normal 
boasted about 900 citizens, and the rest of the county's populate lived on 

farms or in rural communities, such as Danvers, Lexington, LeRoy and 
Heyworth. Most of these people, or their parents, had come to cen ra 
Illinois from places such as the Upland South (Tennessee and Kentucky); New 
England (the Yankees); or other states, such as Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Others were immigrants from Ireland, Germany, and other European coun ries. 


Birds-eye view ot Bloomington iuumi ,y ■ -- 

from an 1860 lithograph 


A Modem Community 

Bloomington residents enjoyed modern improvements, such as gas lighting, 
telegraph communications, and local banks. Other conveniences, for example, 
paved streets and indoor plumbing, were still years away. 



risk Business 

Many businesses, 
icluding brickyards, foundry 
nd two railroads, prcH^^B 
nr the citizens in 
,/ere well employed r 
nrl livestock. 




























Educated Citizens 

Already, the county had two universities, 
Illinois State Normal University and Illinois 
Wesleyan University. A new public school system 
in Bloomington had just been formed. 

Three newspapers, the Bloomington Times, 
the Illinois Statesman, and the Weekly 
Pantagraph, kept the citizens informed of the 
troubles between the states, but with different viewpoints. The Bloomington 
Times expressed the Southern states' perspective, while the Weekly 
Pantagraph and the Illinois Statesman both gave the Northern viewpoint. 

Conflict Existed 

In a county where the citizens came from different places, conflicts 
existed among groups. Recent German and Irish immigrants came into conflict 
with the Yankees and Upland Southerners, who had come to McLean County 
as pioneers. They disagreed on important issues such as gambling and 
temperance (not drinking alcohol). 

People also disagreed about the war. Some groups supported the 
Southern states' rights to own slaves. Free soilers tolerated slavery in the 
South, but didn't want slavery to spread out of the South. Others, called 
abolitionists, believed slavery was wrong no matter where it was practiced. 
Disagreements between these groups came as earjy as 1844, when proslavery 
supporters opposed the use of the McLean County Courthouse by abolitionists. 

The breakup of Bloomington's First Presbyterian Church is another 
example of these opposing viewpoints. William Wallace, the former mayor of 
Bloomington, became angry about the proslavery sermons he was hearing. 

He and others from the congregation formed the Second Presbyterian 
Church in 1855. 



Established in 1857, Illinois State Normal University 
dedicated its first building in 1861. 
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The Coming of War 

Support for Lincoln and Abolition 

Abraham Lincoln and the 
Republican Party believed that the 
Union should be preserved. Many 
McLean County citizens believed it, 
too. In 1860, Abraham Lincoln was 
elected President of the United 
States. 

expand slavery 
increasing. 


Bloomington, Wednesday, Nov, 7, I860. 

GLORIOUS NEWS 

Cones in from every direction ; All New Eng¬ 
land for Lincoln by overwhelming majorities I New 
York forty Thousand ! Pennsylvania seventy Thous¬ 
and ! Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illi¬ 
nois by immense majorities, all for Linooln 1 The 
whole State tioket, Oglesby, and the State Le¬ 
gislature of Illinois, all Republican 111 Glory 
enough 111!! 


The Weekly Pantagraph’s report on the election of Lincoln 


His election angered people in the Southern states, who wanted to 
westward into the Territories. Conflict among states was 



The Underground Railroad 
Through McLean County 

Slaves fleeing the South to 
freedom in the North used the 
Underground Railroad. A 
route passed through Mount 
Hope and Pleasant Hill near 
the present-day towns of 
McLean and Lexington. 

Because of the large number of 
residents who were sympathetic 
to the South in Bloomington, 
slaves on the Underground 
Railroad avoided it. 


Map illustrating some of the Underground 
Railroad routes through Illinois 


A.*» T 
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Southern States Secede 

In December I860, the Southern states began breaking away, or 
seceding, from the Union. They organized the Confederates States of 
America as a separate country. The Confederates attacked Fort Sumter in 
Charleston Harbor on April 12, 1861. This attack forced the President to 
declare war against the Confederate States of America, and the Civil War 
began. 


"If we give up to these traitors, what will there be left in this land 
worth living for? Anarchy will rein [sic] supreme and we might as 
well all submit to become slaves at once — but we are not going to 
give upI Thank God we have got a President who is not afraid to 
face the music and the true patriots of the 
whole North are ready to sustain both 
him and the Union." 

George Ela 
April 26, 1861 




Conflicting Views 

In McLean County, 
many people were angry 
that the Southern states 
had seceded. 




But not everyone thought war was 
the solution to the problem. 


"The news of the taking of Fort Sumter has been wC 

cause for great excitement and regret that the fort Jl 

was not evacuated as we should have done and saved , 

the disgrace of losing it. I do not believe the Union can 
be kept together. The fact is the people of the south and 
North do not love each other. I believe in a peaceable 
separation. Bloodshed is not at all to my taste — and we shall not love each other 
better after stirring up the worst feelings of our ventures." 

Sarah Davis to her sister 
April 29, 1861 
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Raising Lincoln's Army 

Call for Volunteers 

When President Lincoln declared 
war, there were only 16,367 men in the 
army. He knew that to win the war, 
thousands more would have to be recruited. 

The first call for troops brought in 75,000 
men to serve for three months. As the 
war continued, however, President Lincoln 
realized that three months would not be 
long enough. All other volunteers were asked to serve as long as the war lasted. 

Each state sent dozens of regiments to join the Union Army. 

The diagram below shows how the army is broken down into smaller and 
smaller groups, from Corps to Division; then Brigade, Regiment, Company; and 
finally, Battery. Each company had about one hundred members. Planning a battle 
was the responsibility of the army's commanding general. Lower-ranking officers 
were in charge of how the troops moved during the battle. Soldiers were placed in 
ranks according to their skills, education, and military background. Typically, men 
with prior military experience and men who had college educations were made 
officers, from lieutenant to colonel. Everyone else became enlisted men, with ranks 
from private to corporal. 

THE STRUCTURE OF CIVIL WAR ARMIES 


TO THE PEOFtE OF 



Tho President has called for 

390,900 MORE TROOPS! 

Illinois mrkI send lirr full quota! The Governor has already railed for alnr regiments! 
Tine is e’eri thins! and enlistments mast he speedily made! We suggest that the 
People of this County route together in Hass Jlectin*at IMoomiiigton, on 

Siiluiii), till) 26, at 2 O'floek P. M.! 

TO DEVISE’ THE BEST MEANS of PllOMOTLMG VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS. 


1861 broadside (advertisement) that encouraged local enlistment 


ARMY 

I — 


DIVISION DIVISION 

I-1 I-1 

Brigade Brigade Brigade Brigade 

I III 

regiment regiment regiment regiment 
regiment regiment regiment regiment 
regiment regiment regiment regiment 
regiment regiment regiment regiment 

I I I I 


CORPS CORPS 


DIVISION DIVISION 

|-1 I-1 

Brigade Brigade Brigade Brigade 

I I I ) 

regiment regiment regiment regiment 

regiment regiment regiment regiment 

regiment regiment regiment regiment 

regiment regiment regiment regiment 

i i i i 


—I-1 

DIVISION DIVISION 

I-1 I-1 

Brigade Brigade Brigade Brigade 

I II I 

regiment regiment regiment regiment 
regiment regiment regiment regiment 
regiment regiment regiment regiment 
regiment regiment regiment regiment 

I I I I 


10 10 10 10 
companies companies companies companies 


10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
companies companies companies companies companies companies companies compames 
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McLean County residents flocked to become volunteers in the Union 
Army. In the first months of the war, over 3,200 men joined fifteen regiments. 
Regiments were often formed by groups of men with similar backgrounds 
from the same city or county. There were regiments of different ethnic 
groups, such as Germans or Irish; regiments of merchants and of lawyers; 


even regiments of teachers. 


Captain William H. Harvey 

Captain William H. Harvey, a veteran of the Mexican 
War, upon learning of Lincoln’s call, hollered out a courthouse 
window that he would be the first to sign on. He appealed to 
all eligible men on the courthouse lawn to join him. The first 
company formed was Company K of the 8th Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, with Captain Harvey as its leader. He served until April 
was killed in the battle of Shiloh. 


A 

a* 


r 

i 

B 

\ mjp/ 

s 

l 




6, 1862, when he 



Lieutenant-Colonel William McCullough 

Lieutenant-Colonel William McCullough joined the 
4th Illinois Cavalry, though he had lost an arm in a farming 
accident. He served gallantly for over one year before 
dying in a battle near Coffeeville, Tennessee, on 
December 5, 1862. Called to surrender he waved his 
sword and cried to his troops, “I'm d***d if I will! Charge!" 


Captain George Heinrichs 

George Heinrichs was elected captain by the troops of Company B of the 
24th Illinois Volunteer Infantry. His company included over sixty German 
American residents of the county. 
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Charles Hove/s Teachers’ Regiment 

Soldiers came from many occupa¬ 
tions. Schoolteachers and college students 
joined the 33rd Illinois Volunteer Infantry 
formed by Illinois State Normal University 
President Charles Hovey. He made a 
special reouest to President Lincoln to 



^eate the schoolmasters’ 



Broadside (advertisement) for the Teachers’ Regiment 


regiment. Three hundred Broadside (advertisement)for the Teachers ’ Regiment 

men enlisted in the regiment right away but President 
Hovey asked students to stay in school until they were 
I really needed. The students, who were nicknamed 
the Normal Rifles, practiced drills with make-believe 


guns. 


African American Regiments 

There were several Black regiments in the Union Army. Charles James 
Scott of Money Creek Township joined the 29th U.S. Colored Troops 
Infantry. Seven other African American residents of McLean County joined 
the regiment. In spite of Lincoln’s belief that slavery was wrong, the army 
did not allow Black soldiers to serve in regular regiments. 

Joining Up 

All army volunteers had to "muster in." this meant to sign up as a 
soldier, be assigned to a regiment, and have equipment issued by the 
Quartermaster. Most of the eouipment a soldier carried had to fit in or on 
his haversack, or pack. Soldiers liked to add personal items to their packs, 
such as playing cards, sewing kits (called "housewives"), a diary, a tooth¬ 
brush, and sometimes whiskey. A soldier may have brought these personal 
items with him or bought them from the sutler, a kind of traveling storekeeper. 
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Soldier’s Supplies 


The supplies a soldier carried were either personal items or items issued by the Quartermaster. These supplies had 
to fit on or into a soldier’s haversack. Imagine you are getting ready to march for ten days (approximately 80-100 


miles). What items will you choose to carry? 



Keep in mind: 

1) You must also carry your gun and ammunition — an additional I 1 pounds or more. 

2) Ifyou eliminate an item, you will not get it back unless you have the opportunity to 
buy or trade for a replacement. 


Issued items 

5 days rations (required) 96 oz. 96 

flannel shirt 8 oz. _ 

overcoat 84 oz. _ 

pair wool socks 4 oz. _ 

drawers (underwear) 4 oz. _ 

extra pair of shoes of boots 32 oz. _ 

tin plate 5 oz. _ 

tin cup 3 oz. _ 

tin fork 2 oz. _ 

tin knife 3 oz. _ 

tin spoon 3 oz. _ 

skillet 10 oz. _ 

writing equipment (pen, paper, ink) 7 oz. _ 

canteen 14 oz. _ 

blanket 84 oz. _ 

poncho 48 oz. (also used as a rubber blanket) _ 

one-half tent shelter 28 oz. _ 

Personal items 

knife and sheath 7 oz. _ 

bowl 7 oz. _ 

deck of cards 4 oz. _ 

checkers and board 4 oz. _ 

dice I oz. _ 

book to read 6 oz. _ 

toothbrush 1 oz. _ 

straight razor 3 oz. _ 

comb 1 oz. _ 

brush 2 oz. _ 

mirror 3 oz. _ 

soap 3 oz. _ 

Bible 6 oz. _ 

housewife (sewing kit) I oz. _ 

whiskey flask 6 oz. _ 

diary 8 oz. _ 


TOTALS: All items above = 498 oz. _your total in ounces 

(approximately 3 I pounds) (divide the total weight in ounces by 16 

to get the weight in pounds) 


How did you do? 

Most soldiers only carried about 240 ounces (15 pounds). 

Do you want to eliminate more items or add some back? 

Would you want to live your enlistment period (3 months to 3 years) 
without the items you have eliminated? 
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Soldier’s Supplies 


Many items the government did not 
supply its soldiers could be purchased from the 
sutler's wagon, a kind of "supply depot." 

Appointed by the Secretary of War, 
sutlers were the only suppliers of non¬ 
military goods. 

Though regulated by the government, 
the sutler had a significant amount of control in 
setting prices. 

Below is a list of items sold by sutlers. Can you guess what the sutler 
charged for these items? 


Item 

Prewar (1860) price 

Today’s price 

flannel drawers (underwear) 

$ .22 

$ 

4.00 

pair of boots 

$2.50 

$50.00 

one cake of soap 

$ .08 

$ 

.30 

a deck of cards 

$ .16 

$ 

1.99 

a pint of whiskey 

$ .70 

$ 

8.00 


Many soldiers believed 
sutlers charged too much. But 
considering the financial risks of 
unpaid debts or overextended 
credit, most took advantage of the 
opportunity to increase profits. 


"Our sutlers sell shoes at ten dollars a pair which can be 
purchased in the North at about two dollars per pair. Boots 
worth seven dollars in the North are worth about forty dollars 
here, so with everything else dry goods are fabulously high. 

Clark M. Clark, from Tallahachee River, Missouri 

December 26, 1862 



An army sutler’s tent 


z% - /te>|S!i|M - spjeo :oe-$ - deos : 0 W - siooq : S $ - s*»*Bip :3oud s.jops 
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Home-Front Activities 


Women Made a Difference 

Everyone wanted to help the war effort, but not everyone could 
be a soldier. Women, especially, wanted to make a contribution. 

They formed groups such as the Soldiers’ Aid Society. They raised 
money. They asked for donations of fresh vegetables and lumber to 
send to the troops. They met regularly in each other's homes to 
make bandages, Quilts, pillowcases, and clothes to send to the 
soldiers’ hospitals. Bloomington's Soldiers’ Aid Society raised 
$ 18,237.50 in cash and over $4,700 worth of clothing, bedding, 
and food. Other communities, such as Chenoa, Lexington, Hudson, 
Heyworth, Saybrook, Danvers, McLean, and LeRoy also organized 
Soldiers’ Aid Societies and made tremendous contributions. 

Bloomington’s Weekly Pantagraph kept the community informed 
of local war efforts. 


“Already a number of patriotic women of this place are 
engaged in preparing bandages and lint. Let all that can, 
follow their example and hand in their packages to S. B. 
Brown at his office, south side Courthouse. ” 

The Weekly Pantagraph 
May I, 1861 


“The Ladies Soldiers’Aid Society of Bloomington has received $203.30 in cash. The money is 
being used to distribute supplies to invalid soldiers, hospitals, the Chicago Sanitary Commission, 
Lieutenant Spalding's company and Captain Bloomfield's company. The supplies include: flannel 
shirts, comforters, sheets, pillow ticks, pillowcases, drawers, sponges, napkins, soap, wine, fruit, 
jellies, pincushions, dressing gowns, and socks. ” 

The Weekly Pantagraph 
lanuaiy 23, 1862 
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Home-Front Hardships 

Finding enough supplies 
for soldiers was not the only 
problem the war caused on the 
home front. Women had to 
assume the responsibilities of 
the men who left to fight the 
war. Some became shop¬ 
keepers; some ran farms or 
businesses. Inflation caused 
prices to soar. Soldiers regularly 
sent most of their wages home 
to help their families survive. 
The local government did its 
best to support McLean County 
soldiers and their families. 


“The McLean County Board of Supervisors recommends 
allowances be paid to soldiers families in the following 
amounts: 75 cents for each head of family per week, 50 
cents per child (under 10 and over 2) per week, $ I for 
wood per month, $3 for rent per month. ’’ 

The Weekly Pantagraph 
May 30, 1861 



7 feel afraid the crops will suffer. I expect we girls have to 
turn out and do the work ourselves. Don'tyou think I 
could drive a reaper or bind sheaves in a pinch? “ 

Annie Burket, Heyworth, Illinois 
letter to William McCarty, July 23, 1862 


"Bloomington grocers announce they will no longer do 
credit business. Only cash payments will be accepted as 
the war has made the risk of loss too great. ” 

The Weekly Pantagraph 
May 17, 1864 


Life Goes On 

Despite the ongoing war, life on the home front continued. The 
Bloomington Female College, the Normal University, and Illinois Wesleyan 
University all opened for a regular fall semester in September 1861. On 
December 24, 1861, the Prairie Bird Fire Engine Company held its annual 
ball. The money raised benefited the poor of the city. 

Despite the difficulties caused by the war, people began to carry on with 
their everyday lives. In the fall of 1862, female students needed to solve the 
problem of muddy skirts and soaked feet caused by walking across the prairie 
to school. They raised money to build a sidewalk, two-boards wide, linking 
Bloomington to the Normal University. Normal University also started con¬ 
struction on two boardinghouses for female students in October 1863. 

Citizens watched the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company begin 
construction on a new roundhouse and waited for their first glimpse of 
George Pullman's luxury "palace car." Farmers planted and harvested crops, as 
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usual; tried out new machinery, 
such as OrendorfF and Partin's 
cultivator; and even competed in 
threshing and husking contests. 

New local entertainments included 
a new photography studio and a 
new music studio that offered lessons in orchestra, band instruments, organ, 
piano, and voice. 



The Chicago and Alton Railroad’s new roundhouse 


Divided Opinions 

McLean County's culturally diverse 
groups were generally united in their beliefs 
about the war. But not every person in 
McLean County was an abolitionist, nor was 
every person a supporter of the Union. 

Union supporters gave Southern sympathizers living in Northern states 
the insulting title of Copperhead. It referred to the venomous snake commonly 
found in the South. Sue Ann Pike Sanders in a letter to the editor of the 
National Vidette of Delevan, Illinois, defined the term in the late 1880s. 




"If tradition is correct the term [Copperhead] was first used by Abraham 
Lincoln to express his utter contempt in thus naming a man or a woman who 
lived in the North during the war, and enjoyed home comforts away from 
strife and at the same time openly opposed the war." 

Sue Ann Pike Sanders 
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Some Unionists 
believed the Copperheads 
were holding back efforts 
to end the war. 


"They [Copperheads in the Illinois Democrat Party] should have asses 

ears to set off their heads, for they are traitors 

and secessionists at heart. I can not sit 

still any longer and see these scoundrels _ 

and traitors work out their hellish ¥ 

schemes to destroy the Union." 

Senator Isaac Funk 


to the Illinois Assembly 
January 1864 


Copperheads believed the Union government 
should allow the South to secede, or whatever else 
was necessary to make peace. 


& 




"They [the Southerners] won't give up their slaves; and I go farther than that, and say they ought not to do 
it.... We cannot whip the South under the present policy, and I think we [the 

Copperheads] are not going to tiy till the President changes his policy.... I say 
that this act [the Emancipation Proclamation] from the very moment it was 
passed, made the restoration of the Union hopeless.... Those men who 
first started these Abolition societies are Lucifers in intellect, and have 
followed with it forbearance worthy of his Satanic Majesty." 

James S. Ewing, from a speech at a 
" Copperhead " meeting in Bloomington 
The Weekly Pantagraph 
March 18, 1863 



Two of Bloomington's newspapers, the Weekly 
Pantagraph and the Times, held differing views on the war. The opinions 
voiced by the Weekly Pantagraph reflected the views of most McLean County 


citizens. The Southern- 
sympathetic views of the Times 
were not well received by most 
people. 

On September 4, 1861, a 
group of citizens met at the 
courthouse to discuss action 
against the Times. The Weekly 


"Last week we published. .. editorial extracts from the 
Bloomington Times for the purpose of showing citizens the 
proclivities of that secession sheet.... We how pronounce 
them to contain unmitigated treason and the writer a 
dastardly TRAITOR... measures will be taken to effectually 
silence the infamous treason-sheet which has so long been 
permitted to be a black spot in our loyal city." 

The Weekly Pantagraph 
July 30, 1862 
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Pantagraph began printing many 
editorials and opinion articles 
criticizing the Times. 

Anger toward the Times 
reached its peak in August 1862. 
Members of the new|y formed 




"Will the good people of Bloomington suffer the 
pestilential presence of this high-handed traitor. this 
embodiment of all ugliness and oracle of the 
Southern Confederacy much longer? Why don't they 
march him [the editor, Mr. Snow] out of town...? 

I respectfully suggest that one of the items in the 
programme for the War meeting... next Saturday 
be to make arrangements to rid Bloomington of the 
hollow hearted traitor." 

Anonymous Hudson resident in a letter to 
The Weekly Pantagraph 
July 30, 1862 


94th Illinois Volunteer Regiment 
were roused to violence as they 
gathered in the sQuare for their 
swearing-in ceremony They 
forced the Snow brothers, the 
editors of the Times , to take 
the Union oath. When the 
brothers immediately renounced 
the oath, the men became an 
outraged mob. They marched 
to the Times office, threw the 
eouipment out the window, and 
burned it in the street. The 
Snows were forced out of town. 


list’s rendering of “The Sacking of the Times,” by Martin Wyckoff 
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A Soldier's Dally Life 


Base-Camp Life 

Once in base camp, soldiers waited for their orders. They drilled or 
practiced marching, they ate their meals, and they waited some more. 



Many of McLean County’s soldiers first went to Camp Butler in Springfield, Illinois. 




Soldiers were always looking for something to do. They 
played games such as checkers and chess, told stories, 
gambled, wrote letters, 
read and sang songs — 
anything to keep busy. 

Some soldiers got 
carried away and drank 
too much or stole food 
from the Southern 


"Times very dull in camp ... soldiers 
all getting Quite lazy and dilatary. Hope 
the war will soon end." 

James W. lessee 
8th Illinois Volunteer Infantiy 
August 8, 1862 



"It seems that orders are the order of the day. We are constantly 
ordered to prepare to march, and then ordered to stand down." 

Major Charles Elder, 33rd Illinois Volunteer Infantiy 

October 16, 1864 


sympathizers in the area. 
These men, when caught, 
were confined to Quarters as 
punishment. 
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"Our rations have been rather hard much of the time. For 
several days we had nothing of conseouence except sour 
bread and bacon and old coffee." 

Richard Ela to his brother George 
from Camp Defiance in Cairo, Illinois 
Ju|y 10, 1861 


On the Move 

Life at base camp may have 
been boring, but it was comfort¬ 
able compared with marching 
and camping in the field. The 
farther away from base camp the 
troops had to march, the harder 
it was for the army supplies to reach them. Rations issued were supposed to 
last five to seven days, but they rarely did. Many soldiers built temporary 
beds each night from pine boughs or leaves to stay out of the mud or off the 
cold, dirt floor of their tents. In fact, soldiers were more likely to die from 

drinking polluted water, 


"We always run out of grub before the five days are up, and 
then we have to go and get bread from the bakeiy and pay ten 
prices for it, or at the Sutler and pay 50 cents for soda crackers." 

Private William H. Horine, Co. K 
94th Illinois Volunteer Infantry 


eating rotten food, or being 
exposed to extreme heat or 
cold than from being shot. 


"We then pitched our tents in six inches of mud. 
our beds offence rails and boughs slept 
first rate." 

Captain Henry Kellogg 
33rd Illinois Volunteer Infantry 


and on 
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Facing Battle 


Illinois Soldiers 

Central Illinois soldiers served in almost every major battle fought during 
the four years of the war (see fold-out map inside back cover). Illinois soldiers 
served in over eighty infantry regiments from Illinois, Missouri, New York and 
New Hampshire. There were also cavalry (soldiers on horseback) regiments, 
including the 1st, 4th, and 5th Illinois. The 33rd Illinois Volunteer Infantry 
was made up of teachers from the Illinois State Normal University and had its 
own regimental band. It soon became clear that having a band play during 
battle was not as important as having more men to shoot at the enemy. The 
band members became regular soldiers after only a few months. 


Battle Flags 

A regiment's flags, also called colors, were objects of 
great pride. To carry one into battle was an honor but 
also extremely dangerous, because flag bearers were 
choice enemy targets. Color bearers were responsible 
for a regiment's national flag (the Stars and Stripes) 
and regimental flag. 

A regimental flag was 
typically navy blue with 
an eagle emblem and a 
banner that identified 
the regiment. 




"To you much credit is due for your noble 
action upon that bloody field of Prairie 
Grove, when you moved to the front with 
your standard, and met the advancing enemy 
with only a dozen of your comrades." 

General John McNulta, 94th Illinois Volunteer Infantiy 
regarding John M. Stipp, color bearer, Co. F 
Illinois Volunteer Infantiy 
September 15, 1865 


"We have been engaged in one desperate [sic] struggle after another. Between Big Shanty on the 
sixth of last month to Black Jack Hills, our regimental colors sustained 41 bullet strikes." 

Major Roland Evans, Co. C, 20th Illinois Volunteer Infantiy 

July 8, 1864 
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Waging War 

Tactics, or battle strategies, and the weapons available to each army had 
a great effect on the outcome of battles and the progress of the war. Early in 
the war, each army, Union and Confederate, used an old-fashioned battle tactic 
called the frontal assault. In it, the opposing forces formed lines facing each 
other. The attacking line moved straight toward the defending line (figure I). 
But as the war progressed, a new pattern of battle emerged. The attacking 
army tried to get around one or both ends of the defender's line, called flanking 
(figure 2). This forced the defending line to curve back, becoming shorter 
and stronger as the soldiers stood closer together. At the same time, the 
attacker's line became longer and more spread out, causing more of their 
men to be killed or wounded (figure 3). The result was that the defending 
army usually lost fewer men than the attacker and often won the battle. This 
brutal approach to battle meant many men died, but one army never 
destroyed the other. The war became a war of attrition, and the Union, having 
a larger population, had the advantage. 

Attacking offensive line of two ranks 

Stationary defense line of two ranks 
figure 1 



Bullets Fjy 

Most weapons issued to both Union and Confederate soldiers were old 
muskets. The insides of the barrels were smooth (smooth-bore), and they 
were loaded from the top (muzzle-loading). Smooth-bore, muzzle-loading 
muskets took a long time to load and were not very accurate. In 1855, 
weapons manufacturers began using a new technioue to improve the accuracy 
of muskets. They cut grooves inside the barrels that caused the bullets to 
spin like a football when shot, making them fly faster and more accurately. 

The bullet for rifled muskets was called a Minie ball and caused about 90 
percent of all battle wounds. 
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Breech-loading was another improvement to rifles. Instead of loading a 
bullet at the muzzle, the bullets or cartridges were inserted into the gun at 
the base of the barrel, or breech. Breech-loaded weapons were available at 
the start of the war, but the Union's chief ordnance officer believed they were 
too new and untried. He refused to issue them until 1863, and then only to 
the cavalry, who had trouble using muzzle-loaders on horseback. For most 
of the war, the Union used rifled muskets and carbines, while the 
Confederates had to make do with smooth-bore muskets. 


“A new Heniy Repeating Rifle, is being shown in town by a Mr. 
Larimer. His regiment of sharpshooters has had the gun on a trial 
basis. He reports that it is light and easily handled, fires seventeen 
shots in succession without stopping to load, fires with astonishing 
accuracy at long range, does not easily get out of repair and cost but 
forty dollars." 

The Weekly Pantagraph 
February 15, 1864 


Because of these 
remarkable new 
weapons, more men 
were killed more 
effectively than ever 
before. 



Soldiers had different feelings about war's realities. 


"I send out parties of cavalry here and there and instruct men 
coolly to burn, kill and destroy.... I find myself talking as 
flippantly about killing men as I would have done at home 
upon any trivial subject.... When a man goes to war as a 
soldier, he soon finds the duties of war come upon him easily." 

Colonel William Orme, 94th Illinois Volunteer Infantry 
to his wife, September 3, 1862 


"We all started towards them, and the first thing we knew or heard was whiz! whizI over our heads. We 
never stopped running though until we stopped, fell on our knees, cocked our Enfield rifles, and such a 
shower of fire and bullets we poured into the rebel ranks has never been heard of or read of since the days 
of Adam." 

Private William H. Horine, Co. K, 94th Illinois Volunteer Infantry 

after the battle of Prairie Grove 
December 1862 








"I leave you to imagine the terrible thundering of300 cannon ... the incessant 
volleys of shot and shell rendering it impossible for the rebels to man their 
guns.... It is certain their losses are heavy. With the aid of field glasses, 
they can be seen buiying their dead ." 

Major Roland Evans, Co. C, 20th Illinois Volunteer Infantiy 

after the siege 0 of Vicksburg 
July 1863 


Soldiers Die 

At each battle, a field hospital was set up to handle 
all the wounded soldiers. The Civil War occurred before 
doctors understood the importance of killing germs by sterilization. 

Shortages of medical supplies meant that surgeons could do little to save 
men's lives. They amputated mangled legs and arms without anesthesia and 
removed bullet fragments with unsterilized instruments. Wounds were 
washed with a sponge and whatever water was available. The sponge was 

used on everyone, so germs were 
passed from patient to patient. Most 
medicines were homemade remedies 
that often did nothing but spread 
infection. Antibiotics, which could 
have cured many infections, were not 



Dr. Lee Smith of Bloomington served as a contract surgeon in 
Washington, D.C., in 1862 and 1863. His kit of knives, saws, and blood¬ 
stained tourniquet indicate the terrible suffering soldiers endured. 


invented until the twentieth century. 


"A mournful dirge by the band denotes that a dead soldier is being carried to 
his last resting place. I unsling my knapsack and Join the procession. With 
slow step timed to the dead march we follow on. Never was a funeral 
more solemn. I think of the cares of earth & rest of heaven and I feel will¬ 
ing that if best a soldier's burial may be mine... but as I draw a long 
breath the shoulder strap of my sword belt tighten and presses to my heart 
the picture of my wife and boy. This I pray, Father if it be thy will, spare 
me to bless them." 

Captain Henry Kellogg, 33rd Illinois Volunteer Infantry 

March 8, 1862 
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War's End 


"Oh! Will it never end? We have surely good reason 
to hope for a speedy close of the war as everything 
appears to be favorable but let us not hope too strong 
for fear of being disappointed." 

Anna Dyer, Heyworth, Illinois 
April 2, 1865 


News of Union victories gave 
people hope that the war would 
soon be over. Anna Dyer, a resident 
of Heyworth, Illinois, expressed 
what many were thinking. 


Surrender 

On April 9, 1865, General Robert E. Lee, the 
commander of the Confederate Army, surrendered at 
Appomattox to Union General Ulysses S. Grant. 

About eighty-five McLean County men, members of 
the 29th U.S. Colored Infantry and the 39th Illinois, 
were at Appomattox participating in the final battle 
and witnessed Lee's surrender. 

For one local merchant, feelings about victory 
took a more practical turn. 

The Assassination of Lincoln 

Five short days after the war's end, 
April 14, 1865, President Lincoln was 
assassinated at Ford's Theatre in 
Washington, D.C. The news devastated 
almost everyone in the county. Two days 
later, a man staying at Bloomington's Ashley 
Hotel thoughtlessly applauded when he 
heard of Lincoln's death. A mob formed, 
planning to hang him. Fortunately, the 
Copperhead was smuggled out of town 
before the mob could grab him. 
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Farther Pnrtlealars of the 

1MIIITIM OF Til 

PRESIDENT! 

The Assassians still 
at Large! 

Seo’y Seward alive at noon 
Yesterday 1 

AMy Join President ol tie U.S. 

Weekly Pantagraph headlines following the assassination 
of President Lincoln 


THE 

GREAT 

REBELLION 

IS CRUSHED, 
AMD 

GROCERIES 

Have reached the hattam and 
are new advancing. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO 
BOY! 

JOIN P. HDMPHRBVS. 

Weekly Pantagraph advertisement for 
Humphrey's Grocery Store shortly after 
Lee’s surrender 











"We were all very much shocked to hear the terrible news of the assassination of our much loved President. 

We have all flattered ourselves that he would live to be President of the entire United States. Surely God 
moves in mysterious ways ." 

Anna Dyer 
April 24, 1865 


yti iT wp *’’ 




On April 16, 1865, hundreds of local residents gathered at the courthouse in Bloomington to 
mourn the death of Lincoln. 


"The news received and published last week of the most horrible 
and bloody tragedy perpetuated on the evening of the 14th cast a 
cloak of gloom and horror over our people." 

Charles D. Thompson 
April 24, 1865 


Lee’s surrender in April was the beginning of the 
end, but it took several months for all the fighting to 
stop. Confederates continued to resist until they 
heard the news firsthand. The last battle, surprisingly 
won by the Confederates, was fought in Texas in June 


KMIIIlflNflTUN. 11.!.. 

WC MOURN OUR LOST. 

_ 


Mourning badge worn at Lincoln’s funeral 
by a member of Bloomington’s Fire 
Company No. 2 


1865. 
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Coming Home 

Just as they had mustered in, regiments were "mustered out" of the 
army By 1864, regiments such as the 8th Missouri and the 24th Illinois had 
already finished their enlistment. Most regiments were still at the front when 
the war ended. Soldiers sometimes waited months to be mustered out. 


"As the little troop of heroes came marching through 
our streets there was rejoicing for the return of the 
few who have escaped the battle storms of over three 
years." 

The Weekly Pantagraph 
August 16, 1864 


Some, for example, Alpheus Pike, were prisoners of war in prison camps such 
as Andersonville. These men often had to stay in the South until they were 
well enough to travel the long distance home. Slowly, though, the men 
returned to their families and began the long process of recovery. 

Regiments began mustering out as early as August 1864. The first to 
arrive home were met with elaborate receptions and parades. Company B 
(the German company) of the 24th 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry arrived 
home on August 16, 1864. A 
dinner reception was held for them 
at the St. Nicholas House hotel. 

By December 1865, the need 
to celebrate any war-related events 
seemed less important, and returning soldiers received little fanfare. Over 
100 members of the 39th Illinois Veteran Volunteers arrived in Bloomington 

on December 16, 1865, 
on a Saturday midnight 
train. No one from the 
Reception Committee was 
there to meet them. Some 
men began the long march 
to their homes in LeRoy, Mt. 
Pleasant, and surrounding 
towns. The next day, Sunday, the remaining soldiers were invited to dinner at 
the Burch Hotel and St. Nicholas House hotel. 


"We are afraid the boys did not see much of a demonstration aside 
from a good dinner, but they must recollect that as civilians we are 
not in the habit of turning out on Sundays, except to church. 

There is universal regret that the regiment did not reach here on a 
week day. However, the boys knew they have been, and are, 
appreciated." 

The Weekly Pantagraph 
December 20, 1865 
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A Record of Service 


During the four years of the Civil War, McLean County provided 6,866 
men to the Union war effort. Of these, 550 men died in service to their 
country, by wound or illness. 

In addition to losing their fathers and sons, people made many financial 
sacrifices, too. By the end of the war, McLean County residents had given 
over $ 106,000 in volunteer enlistment bounties (payments to soldiers for 
reenlisting) and had raised over $35,000 for aid to soldiers' families, widows, 
and orphans, plus an additional $6,000 in equipment and supplies for the 
troops. 


Conclusion 

Broken Families 

The tragedies of war did not end with surrender. Many soldiers' families 
were broken apart, when fathers did not come home. By January 1864, the 
community met to establish the Illinois Soldier's Orphan's Home in Normal. 
The home received children of Union soldiers who had died or had become 
disabled and could not care for their families. In its first nine years of operation, 
642 children had been supported by or adopted through the home. 

African American Migration 

With the end of slavery, hundreds of African Americans came north to 
find new opportunities as free people. Many settled in Normal, where they 
and their children became shopkeepers, laborers, teachers, inventors, and 
doctors. Segregation occurred in some schools until 1872, when )udge 
Thomas Tipton wrote the decision that separate schools were a fraud on the 
taxpayers. 
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Prosperity 

Despite the war, for McLean County the 1860s were prosperous. The 
population nearjy doubled to over 52,000. Construction of new buildings, 
including a new courthouse, railroad shops, and a high school, continued. 
Local merchants also did well. By the earjy 1870s, Bloomington boasted forty 
wholesale firms selling their wares to seven surrounding states. 


Commemorating the War 

After the surrender, 
monuments were erected to 
commemorate this fateful war. 



The soldiers’ monument in Franklin Park was erected in 1868. It was 
removed in 1914 because of poor condition. The base was moved to 
Briarwood subdivision, where it remains today. 


In 1868, a monument was 
erected in Franklin Park to 
honor McLean County soldiers 
who had died in the Civil War. 

In Evergreen Memorial 
Cemetery, a monument was 
dedicated to the Unknown 
Dead on Southern Battlefields. 

It stands next to the burials of 
children from the Illinois Soldiers 
and Sailors Children's Home, the successor to the Illinois Soldier’s 
Orphan’s Home. 

As Civil War veterans died, many of their uniforms, weapons, letters, 
and personal belongings were donated to the McLean County Historical 
Society. These materials, in addition to newspapers and photographs, are 
carefulty preserved in the society's archives and collections. From these 
materials and the War Record of McLean County, the history of central 
Illinois' role in the war was drawn. They formed the foundation of the 
exhibit To Sustain the Union: Central Illinois in the Civil War and of this 
book. 
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Note to teachers: 

This book addresses the following Illinois Learning Standards adopted by the 
Illinois State Board of Education in July 1997: 13.B.2b, I3.B.3b, I4.C.3, 
I4.D.3, 15, 16.A.2b, I6.A.3b, I6.B.3c, I6.D.2, 17.A.2b, 17.A.3a, 

17.C.3a, 18.A.3, 18.B.2a 
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